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This small exhibition of twenty-five paintings and decorative 
objects presents some of the tales, ideas, and beliefs of Daoism, an 
ancient Chinese philosophy which became intensely mystical and concerned 
with immortality as it developed over many centuries. Realm of the 
Immortals: Daoism in the Arts of China complements the major loan 
exhibition from China, Tomb Sculpture of Ancient China: The Quest for 
Eternity, and will be on view at the same time, from February 10 through 
April 10, 1988 , at The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

The Dao, or the Way, was conceived as an unseen force underlying all 
natural phenomena. "The Dao is often described as the void from which 
all reality emerges; in the Dao, all opposites are unified," writes 
Stephen Little, associate curator of Chinese art at the Cleveland Museum, 
in the catalogue which he prepared for the exhibition. Dr. Little 
organized the show from the Museum's holdings and three private 
collections. Evan Turner, director of the Museum, points out in the 
catalogue foreword that Daoism' s adherents searched "to establish man's 
place in the greater order of things" and that Daoism "advocated the 
achievement of harmony with those forces through intense spiritual 
exercises . " 

The objects in the show span more than twenty centuries of Daoist 
art and thought. Many depict sages who achieved immortality, the 
paradises for which Daoists yearned, and the creatures who vanquished 
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demons and other dangerous elements in the universe. The sages of Daoism 
sought to unify opposites and to transcend the opposing life forces, called 
yin and yang ; one sage of antiquity credited with such ability is depicted in 
a late 15th-century hanging scroll painting, The Immortal Zhongli Quan . The 
founding sage of Daoism, Laozi, is depicted in a 17th-century painting as a 
humble old man, Laozi Riding an Ox . According to tradition, Laozi left China 
at the venerable age of 160 to travel to the West; along the way he was asked 
to transmit his knowledge of the Dao, and the result is the classic text of 
Daoism, the Daode Jing , probably written in the 4th century B.C. 

An 18th-century jade carving depicts a miniature mountain paradise; a 
fine example of Ming (1368-1644) ivory carving is Shoulao, the God of 
Longevity , who was said to keep a scroll listing the lengths of people's 
lives. Such items testify to the importance Daoist thought ascribed to 
immortality and ways to achieve it. Practices of alchemy and magic were often 
encouraged in China's imperial courts when they came under the influence of 
Daoism. Some of the magic — and often fatal — potions contained the lingzhi 
mushroom, which became a popular motif in Chinese art beginning about the 10th 
century. The exhibition includes a 17th-century woodblock print of the 
mushroom and an 18th-century scepter carved in its shape. 

The fully illustrated exhibition catalogue will be available at the 
Museum Bookstore and from Indiana University Press for $14.95. 

# # # 

For additional information or photographs, please contact the Public 
Information Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, III50 East Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44l06; 216/421-7340. 


